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| and deservedly won all the enthusi- 
| astic admiration that her second re- 


Tuer disgraceful “ row” which it was | presentation of the role throughout 
our painful duty to notice in our co- | demanded froma brilliant and crowd- 


jumns last week, in relation to the 
sudden indisposition of Madame 
Persiani, having passed away, and a 
delicious calm succeeded to the storm, 
we are enabled to report a most sa- 
tisfactory flow of success of a brilli- 
ant and almost unparalleled nature 
in the tide of operatic affairs, alike 
gratifying to ourselves, the public, 
and the management. The repetition 
of Il Puritani, on Thursday with Per- 
siani as the prima donna, was again 
witnessed by us, and we have no he- 
sitation in noting down, that next to 
the Grisi, whose original part it was, 
and whose rich, full, and powerful 
portrayal of the character made it en- 
tirely her own, and in which she is 
still unsurpassed by any artiste of 
our time, Persiani is the most 





eminent representative of Elvira, 





edly suffocating audience. Persiani 
is all delicacy and purity—Grisi, 
overwhelming richness, power, and 
energy. The latter is of the earnest 
and severe school of Pasta,—the for- 
mer of the graceful, redundant, and 
all-beauteous and affecting school of 
Malibran. In the popular Polacca, 
“ Son Virgine venzosa,” Persiani was 
most enchanting ; and maugre the 
cruelty of requiring a siager to re- 
peat almost the entire of a first act, 
she was encored, and mercilessly com- 
pelled by her admirers to execute 
the trying task, which she exerted 
with a spirit and enthusiasm that did 
her infinite credit. Persiani is now, 
therefore, the prima donna of the 
Opera for at least this season, and it 
will behove ¢he Grisi on her return 
to these boards in the ensuing one, 
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to be most careful of her rival near 
her throne, ere she attempts her 
characters in Norma, La Gazza La- 
dra, Otello, Anna Bolena, e¢ id 
genus omne ;—for there alone the 
Grisi rules supreme. 

We think Mr. Lumley has been 
guided by sound judgment in the 
revival of the Puritani, and that at 
the end of his season he will find, 
“‘ monetarily,” a good * credit’ ac- 
count onits re- production. It has, too, 
a great and attractive novelty of cast. 
Ronconi is a fine successor to Tam- 
burini, and, in the celebrated ‘* duo” 
with Lablache, perfectly electrified 
the audience. The glorious La- 
blache positively luxuriated in the 
commanding thunders of his role, 
and sustained the character of the 
fine old Cavalier in a style not to be 
touched by any artist in the entire 
known musical world. Lablache is 
the Atlas of the Opera. Rubini’s 
Arturo was perfection: and here let 
us warn all our friends of the coming 
“ farewell night” of this most accom- 
plished and cultivated artist, this 
prince of tenors, and to seize the 
present opportunity,— alas! the dast¢ 
that offers—of listening to his me- 
lodious strains. True, there are 
other tenors: and there is Donzelli. 
But there is but ove Rubini, and 
when he is gone, we cannot “ hear 
his like again.” 

On Saturday Mozart’s chef d’ceu- 
vre, Don Giovanni, was performed 
to one of the most crowded and fa- 
shionable audiences of the season, 
and we have to express our entire sa- 
tisfaction that its repetition has taken 
place, as it is a guarantee that the 
pure and refined taste for music of 
this high classic order is appreciated 
by those scions of fashion, whose fa- 
shion it was at one time to displace 
Mozart for the tawdry tinsellings 
of modern composers whose only 
characteristic was the substitution 
ef noise for melody and sound, and 
commo 1-place phrases for cultivated 
taste and purity. But that time is 
happily gone by, and Mozart is no 


| 





| 


longer exhibited before a cramme: 
pit and gallery with ‘“ a beggarly ac- 
count of empty boxes.” ‘The Gio- 
vanni is ever a rich treat to musical 
amateurs of every class, While the 
melodies delight the mere lovers of 
sweet, soft movements, the harmo- 
nies charm and captivate the more 
cultivated ear. It is the most brilli- 
ant of all Mozart’s comic operas, 
and approaches nearer than any other 
to the genera) character of his emi- 
nent successor, Rossini, of whom 
it will be our public duty and pleas- 
ure to speak of anon. ‘The perform- 
ance of the opera was, strictly 
speaking, first-rate, combining the 
whole strength of the resources now 
at the command of the new lessee, 
and to whom the Fates are now 
bounteously propitious. 

On Tuesday the Cantatrice Villa. 
ne was repeated to a full house, and 
the powers of Persiani and Frezzoli- 
ni were again beautifully and suc- 
cessfully exerted; and was followed 
by the fresh, new, and glittering 
ballet of Alma, which reflects the 
highest credit on the inventor, Mr. 
Deshayes. We have no hesitation in 
saying that this is the ballet of all 
ballets, and carries our memory— 

‘* Oh! memory isa holy light!’ 
back to our young, innocent, and 
merry days of juvenility; when care 
was not care, and tears not tears of 
woe; to the days of bright sunny 
smiles, when fairies in our eyes were 
fairies, and when the brilliant reali- 
zation of the doings of “ Cherry 
and Fair Star” were real, existing 
things of creation, and part and par- 
celling of our then dreamy nature and 
being. Such is the new ballet of 
Alma. It is oneof the best ever put 
upon the Opera boards. It has no- 
thing weak about it—there is no 
getting up about it; it is as fresh as 
Spring and joyous as Summer; and 
to all who love the efforts of a 
sylphide-fairy Cerito, the boundings 
and whirlings of a Perrot, the ex- 
hilarating music of a Costa, the 
gaudy and splendid scenery of a 
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Grieve, and troops of ranks and 
flanks of groupings ot coryphees, 
of all sexes, sizes, proportions, mor- 
tals and immortals, and winged and 
flying sylphs, angels, demons and 
devilries of all grades and natures, 
with crimson fiends, red fires, and 
white spirits and grey ;—go and see 
Alma, and you will luxuriate on a 
repast of the most dainty and recher- 
che order. 

We have named Rossini above, 
and we have now to revert to this 
most eminent living composer of 
our time. On Wednesday morning 
Mr. Lumley with profound judgment 
and tact, and in order to leave no- 
thing undone that can be done in the 
way of his spirited and praiseworthy 
course of management, produced at 
Her Majesty's Theatre the last splen- 
did sacred dramatic work of Ros- 
sini, quite new to this country—his 
Stabat Mater. It was reserved for 
the grand capabilities of this im- 
mense establishment to bring out all 
the magnificence of this wonderful 
work, and its success has been com- 
plete. The astonishing effect which 
mmensity of space and stupendous 
choral powers aided by the perfect 
and complete orchestral arrangement 
of Costa, with the combinations 
of Persiani, Rubini, Lablache, 
and the accessories of all the best 
voices in the theatre, is an ensemble 
altogethersublime: the whole breaks 
upon the ear with cathedral grandeur, 
and with all the beauty and enthu- 
siasm of religious, holy inspiration, 
We must hear it again ere we des- 
cribe it farther. So, more anon, 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, 
Ir isa matter of congratulation to 
us that a friend of ours underwent 
the ordeal rather than ourselves of 
sitting through such a tissue of ab- 
surdity as was produced at this the- 
atre on Monday night under the title 
of The Lone Hut, or a Legend of 
Mont Blane. It argues greatly in 
favor of Messrs. Harley and O. 
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Smith that they could condescend to 
perform the characters allotted to 
them. ‘The criticism with which we 
are favored is of so severe a nature 
that we would rather dismiss the 
drama in question without any far- 
ther comment, as we have at all times 
felt the liveliest interest in the wel- 
fare of that pretty little establish- 
ment. It is evident the company 
possess talent enough to! fill the 
house nightly, and it is much to be 
pitied that such talent should be 
thrown away on productions of such 
a worthless character. 





SURREY. 
Noventy is certainly the order of 
the day at this favorite place of a- 
musement, The attention of the 
play-going public is ever kept alive, 
and there is always some extraordi- 
nary attraction. A few weeks ago 
troops of horses were caracolling a- 
bout the stage, the pit vanished into 
an immense circle, and the graceful 
acrobats and grotesque mummers 
divided the applause of the thou- 
sands who witnessed their exertions, 
And now, behold! what a change! 
The lyre has usurped the pedestal of 
the prancing steed, and music rings 
through the Surrey air. The theatre 
has felt the change ; the public crowd 
round the doors, and all are satis- 
fied. We have never seen La Son- 
nambula so well produced on these 
boards as now; the orchestra has re- 
ceived some considerable additions ; 
the chorus has been strengthened, 
and the management has not been 
chary of scenic attractions, We 
have so often expressed our opinion 
of Miss Romer’s exquisite perform- 
ance of Amina that it is needless 
here to say more than that she plays 
with as much truth and pathos as 
when she first made that character 
her own, even at a time when the 
whole town was running mad after 
Malibran. Harrison, although im- 
proved in his singing, makes but a 
coarse Elvino; we prefer him in Fra 
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Diavolo, where his bulky figure is 
seen to great advantage. Leffler sings 
the music in the Sonnambula with 
great care, but his dress is perfectly 


extravagant. Fra Diavolo bids fair | 


to share along popularity, to judge 
from the tumultuous applause which 


greets this most rollicking, gay, and | 


vivacious brigand and his timorous 
comrades, excellently played by 
Stansbury and Leffler. J. Webster 
has been added to the operatic com- 
pany and gets through the character 
with a self-sufficient and imposing 
manner not likely to deceive the cog- 
noscenti ; but still he is amusing, 
and deserves credit for blundering 
through with so much skill. Next 
week Donizetti’s lively opera of the 
Love Spell will be revived, with 


\ 


Miss Romer, Mrs. Serle, Harrison, | 


Leffler, and J. Webster. This opera 
was originally produced here in an 
English dress, and enjoyed a popu- 
larity of many weeks; we have no 
doubt it will enjoy the same this sea- 
son. We understand also that an 
original opera is in preparation by 
Loder, called Little Red Ridinghood, 
which opera, by the way, we had 
hoped to see at Drury Lane last sea- 
son. Mr. G. Wild creates roars of 
laughter in the afterpieces, and Miss 
Martin has left the theatre. Ye gods, 


siding deity ; she is now in Victory’s 
arms, 





VICTORIA. 


However wearisome the task impos- 
ed upon us, and the difficulty of 
writing the merits or demerits of the 
same performances at this theatre, 
we must in justice add that the au- 
diences who nightly crowd the thea- 
tre do not participate in the least 
with our tedium. Susan Hopley was 
all very well, but when Susan Hop- 
ley is dished up night after night in 
another dress it really becomes un- 





bearable. The management knows | 
best, and as long as the paying pub- | 
lie patronize and applaud the “ he- 
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roine of domestic drama,’ so long 1 
it the duty of the management to 
subscribe to their wishes by bringing 
her forward in every possible trash 
that the playwrights of the theatre 
can cook up, whether as a seventh 
victim, or a maniac daughter, an in- 
jured sister, a broken hearted nur- 
sery maid, a worker of dream spec- 
tres and love spells, or a maid of all 
work singing every possible known 
song and dancing every possible 
known dance from the graceful ca- 
chouca to the vulgar and graccless 
Irish jig. 


SADLER’S WELLS. 


Tue equestrian spectacle of Mazep- 
pa, which has been a long time in 
preparation, was produced here on 
Monday; the incidents of the piece 
are well calculated for the introduc- 
tion of the horses, but the charac- 
ters of the drama are very feebly 
drawn. As a spectacle it is the best 
we have seen at this house, and is 
better got up on the whole than when 
it was first produced at Astley’s. 

Mr. Broadfoot as Mazeppa exerted 
himself to the utmost and received 
much applause. J. Herbert has a 
comedy part, which he makes the 
most of, and Le petit Ducrow may 


h id t with | be seen in almost every act either 
ow could you part with your pre- | 


dancing, fighting, or riding, to the 
great amusement of the audience. 
Miss Richardson looked the charac- 
ter of the Princess to the very life, 
but there is no scope for her powers 
of acting. The wild horse is well 
trained, and went through his part 
of galloping through flood and field, 
hill and dale, in a very surprising 
manner. Some of the scenery is 
admirably painted, and the piece has 
been got up with care and attention, 
and evidently with considerable ex- 
pense. We do therefore strongly 
recommend our readers to go and 
see Mazeppa, or, the Wild Horse. 





ALBERT SALOON. 
Prruars there is no species of the 
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drama that pleases the multitude 
better than a nautical one, where 
there are some well told situations 
and where the jolly Jack Tar has an 
opportunity to display his valour ei- 
ther for the love of Old England or 
that of his sweetheart. The audi- 
ence generally feel delighted to see a 
British sailor combating with the 
enemy and bearing away the prize in 
triumph. Such apiece is now being 
performed at this place of amuse- 
ment ; it is entitled The Bay of Bis- 
cay, Mr. Edwards enacting a sailor 
with a bold and manly front, and 
giving a most glowing portrait of 
the British tar. T. Jonesis a sort of 
Jack-in-the-Water and has a nume- 
rous quantity of droll sayings, and 
in as droll a manner does he deliver 
them. Howell is a charity boy in 
love with a scullion (Mrs. Howell) 
at a public house; he is a sort of 
cupboard lover, and their ideas of 
the happy state of matrimony are 
both singular and amusing. Mr. 
Ede as the admiral is well suited to 
this line of characters and _ plays 
most respectably. Mrs. J. B. Hill, 
in the absence of Mrs. Ismay, is 
very respectable in the higher walks, 
and gives a tone of feeling of a supe- 
rior order in a part similar to that of 
Susan in the nautical drama of Black- 
eyed Susan. Her voice is rather 
weak, but, nevertheless, very sweet, 
and her acting is altogether very 
pleasing. Some very good scenery 
is introduced and the music is ap- 
yropriate, The gardens are in full 
lieun, and the fireworks at the con- 
clusion of the performances are well 
worth seeing. 





PANTHEON. 
Amateur Performance. 


WE visited this theatre last Wednes- 
day to see Robert Macaire performed 
by some amateurs. Mr. Walter's 
Robert Macaire was passable, his idea 
of the character was correct, but he 
was imperfect in his part. Mr. J. 
Hall deserved great credit for the 
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manner in which he played Jaques 
Strop, and with care and attention 


_ we are certain he would prove an ac- 


quisition to any minor theatre. The 


| amusement of the evening, however, 
| consisted in Mr. Rhoade’s imperson- 


ation of Pierre, which was truly a 
most laughable affair; the idea of 
dressing a waiter in a sailor’s jacket 
and trousers and a pantaloon’s wig, 
was perfectly ludicrous. 

We shall conclude our remarks 
with noticing the conduct of a few 
gentlemen (?) in the boxes, who a- 
mused themselves by indulging in 
cigars and catcalls, not only to the 
annoyance of the actors, but also 
to the respectable portion of the 
audience. 





COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


CueLrennamM.—A Concert, at which 
Miss Adelaide Kemble, Miss Rain- 
forth, and other eminent vocalists 
have been engaged to sing, will take 
place in Cheltenham in the course of 
next month. The arrangements for 
this musical treat are not yet suffici- 
ently advanced to admit of their be- 
ing formally announced, but our 
musical readers may rely on the fact 
here stated. It will be, we expect, 
Miss Kemble’s first and last profes- 
sional appearance in this part of the 
kingdom, if certain matrimonial 
whispers are to be credited. 


Dover.—This place of amuse- 
ment will be opened for the summer 
season on Monday. From the names 
announced to appear we anticipate a 
»erformance which will, it is to be 
Seal. retrieve the character of the 
Dover Theatre, and again bring forth 
those fashionable audiences we have 
witnessed in the olden times. 


Inverness.—Mr. Daley, the Irish 
comedian, commenced a short en- 
gagement here on Tuesday evening. 
He is a genuine Irishman, and his 
assumption of the national character 


' comes as easily to him as drawing on 
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his gloves; his brogue is pure and 
mellifluous; he has a quick, lively 
eye, with a countenance full of ec- 
centric humour, and a portly figure, 
which he displayed to great advan- 
tage in the costume of Dr. O'Toole 
in the Irish Tutor. All his points 
were made with admirable judgment, 
For instance, it would be impossible 
adequately to describe the unutter- 
able confusion of his looks when he 
is detected on his knee making love 
to the housemaid. The gradual re- 
covery of his impudence, and the 
plausibility of his manner when en- 
deavouring to explain the cause of 
his being found in such an indeco- 
rous situation was equal to anything 
that could be desired. The scene 
with Doctor Flail was exquisitely 
done, and drew down rounds of ap- 
plause. There is an exuberance in 
his mirth, a lurking humour in his 
smile, and a frolicsome expression 
in his eye, that give character to 
every word he utters, and the laugh- 
ter produced by one drollery has not 
time to subside until a fresh cachin- 
natory fit is brought on by another. 
Not a leaf has faded or fallen from 
the reputation of the other members 
of the company, and each night's 
performances furnishabundant means 
of amusement to those who de- 
light in such entertainments. 

Dustin. —To-morrow evening our 
theatre will open, a brief engage- 
ment having been effected with Miss 
A. Kemble, who is shortly to retire 
from the stage. This, therefore, 
will be her farewell visit to our city, 
and we doubt not it will realise the 
expectations of all parties. In order 
to bring out the operas in the first 
style, and render the engagement as 
attractive as possible by having Miss 
Kemble adequately supported, Mr. 
Calcraft has secured the services of 
Miss Rainforth, and Messrs, Balfe 
and Weiss. The opera for to-morrow 
evening is Norma, and the attend- 
ance, we are certain, will be distin- 
guished, 





MUSICAL NOTES, 
Singing for the Million. 


Ir is our intention, under this head, 
to discourse most fervidly, if not 
“most eloquently,’ on the subject 
of music and its progress in this 
country, and this week has most 
fortuitously afforded a theme on 
which to prelude our introductory 
allegro. It may suit the inclinations 
of a certain class of writers to un- 
dervalue the efforts of professors to 
engraft in the education of our youth 
and our countrymen the first princi- 
ples of an art divine and humanizing 
in its nature; and heedless of the 
sneers of the ** Hullahballo” scoffers, 
we will ever aid and second with 
our efforts the cause of improvement 
in a science that tends to refine and 
elevate the human intellect. 

The practice of teaching the mil- 
lion to delectate in the exercise of 
the voice has now spread over our 
happy land, and will, in its moral in- 
fluence, result in conferring benefits 
of the highest value on our middle 
classes and the working population, 
As an ingredient of education it will 
refine the manners, stimulate energy, 
refreshen hope, and invigorate hu- 
manity. ‘To adopt the quaint tru- 
ism of Leigh Hunt, it will let us all 
feel that we have a green and gay 
world as well as ‘‘a brick and mor- 
tar one.” It will improve both our 
social and political condition, and 
in a national point of view will raise 
our people to a pinnacle of fame to 
which civilization and the peaceful 
arts have ever done honor, 

On Monday week a large body of 
pupils of M. Mainzer made an ex- 
cursion in one of the Gravesend 
steamers to Rosherville Gardens with 
the double purpose of spending a 


day in innocent amusement and of 


exercising themselves, after the po- 
pular fashion, in the practice of vo- 
val harmony. ‘There was an attend- 
ance of upwards of 400 persons of 
both sexes and various degrees in 
society, whose attention to personal 
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appearance and propriety of deport- 
ment might have done honor to any 
class. M. Mainzer himself was pre- 
sent, with M. Guynemer, and seve- 
ral other eminent professors of the 
new system. ‘The fine band of the 
Scotch Fusilier Guards were at the 
head of the freighted band of har- 
mony, and the effect of their rich 
and delicate accompaniments played 
on the bosom of Old Father Thames 
was of the most beautiful and soul- 
enthralling character, On the party 
landing at the Gardens they partook 
of refreshments, and then being duly 
classified and arranged according to 
their voices, sang several pieces of 
sacred music of the highest and 
most classical kind, accompanied 





sometimes by the seraphine and | 


sometimes by the military band. 
The piece which produced the 
finest effect was Britain’s Hymn, by 
Mainzer, a composition of grand 
simplicity, and at the same time ele- 
gant and graceful. Several motets 
and hymns by great old masters 
were sung, containing points of imi- 
tation, and harmonic combinations 
of no small difficulty. They were 
executed, however, with a smooth- 
ness, steadiness, and expression, 
which would have done credit to ex- 
perienced performers ; and the effect 
these solemn strains, in which so 
many voices were blended with the 
rich tones of the brass instruments, 
was exquisitely beautiful. The party 
re-embarked at six in the afternoon, 
and arrived in due time at the wharf 
whence they had set out; thus con- 
cluding an uninterrupted scene of 
order, good humour, and innocent 





hilarity, which, added to the beauty | 
of the music and the fineness of the | 


day, rendered the excursion one of 


the most delightful imaginable. We | 
have felt it our duty to notice this | 


truly ‘* harmonious” trip, in which 
so much rational amusement was 
realised and so much of scientific 
practice secured. As the specu- 


if 


lation has been one both of rich en- , 


ioyment and profit we urge our 
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| friends to avail themselves of the 


next excursion, which will be repeat- 
ed shortly, and by their presence 
aid the plan of securing “ singing 
for the million.” 


DRAMATIC NOTINGS. 
No. 15. 
Mossop the actor was so perfect a 
distiller of syllables and made such 
intolerably long pauses, that in the 
speech of Zanga in the Revenge to 
Alonzo, ‘ Know thou ’twas I ——,” 
the critic might at the first word of 
the speech have left the Theatre, 
called a coach, and returned to his 
box, and still have been in time to 
discover that Zanga “ did it.” 
DELTA, 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS OF THE 
DRAMA. 
Concluded from our last, 

Tue prices of admission, both to 
public and private theatres, seem to 
have varied according to their rank 
and estimation, and to have been 
raised on particular occasions. Ben 
Jonson’s Bartholomew Fair was act- 
ed in 1614, at the Hope, a small, 
dirty theatre (which had been used 
also for bear-beating) on the Bank- 
side; and according to the induction 
the prices there varied from sixpence 
to two shillings and sixpence. He 
stipulates—“ it shall be lawful for 
any man to judge hissixpenny-worth, 
his twelvepenny-worth, so to his 
eighteen pence, two shillings, half 
a crown, to the value of his place— 
provided always his place get not 
above his wit.” It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that this induction 
was probably written with a view to 
the first representation of the play, 
and that on those occasions addition- 
al charges were sometimes made to 
the spectators ; and but for this tem- 
porary increase in the price of ad- 
mission, it would be difficult to re- 
concile the sums stated by Ben Jon- 
son with the low character he gives 
of the Hope Theatre. 
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According to the induction to Bar- 
tholomew Fair before cited, the low- 
est sum taken at the door of the 
Hope, when that comedy was first 
played, was sixpence ; but at the 
‘ortune and Red Bull, which were 
large public theatres, there were two- 
“ered rooms or galleries. Dekker 

imself speaks of ‘* twopenny galle- 
ries ;” and after alluding to the be- 
nefit reaped by players, in conse- 
quence of the arrival of foreign am- 
bassadors who visited the theatres, 
he says, that Sloth will attract as 
large an audience, “ because ’tis 
given out that he will come and sit 
in the twopenny galleries amongst 
the gentlemen, and see their knave- 
ries and pastimes.”’ Here, of course, 
he uses the term “ gentlemen” iron- 
ically ; for the twopenny gallery was 
the highest part of the house, as 
may be gathered from the following 
sentence in Vox Graculi, 1623:— 
“* Give me leave to air your thoughts 
on a nimbler wing, where they shall 
fly in a high place, and whence (as 
if you sat in the most perspicuous 
twopenny gallery of a play-house) 
you shall with perspicacity behold 
all the parts, which | (your newcome 
astrologer) shall act among the 
stars.” Such probably continued to 
be the price of admission into this 
part of the Fortune and Bull many 
years afterwards. 





THE PLAYER AND HIS POODLE. 

B. You never hiss a player, you 
say? 

A. No; certainly I do not. 

B. Your reason, if you please? 

A. Certainly. I was once travel- 
ling in the south of France, and 
happening to sojourn for a few weeks 
in a small dull town, went frequent- 
ly as a pis aller to the theatre, in 
which a sorry enough troop of act- 
ors figured. They were strollers, or 
in their own language, couroient 
les provinces. 

I recognized, after a little, the 
face of one of the comedians on the 
stairease of the house where I lived, 





and found that he occupied a little 
garret above me. He had a very 
tine, though not fat poodle, his only 
and inseparable companion. The 
man’s face on the stairs struck me as 
singularly different, however, from 
what it was on the stage, where his 
parts were generally of the farcical 
order, and I asked my landlady if 
he were not ailing ? 

“O no, sir,’ said she, ‘ poor 
Mons. B—— is as well now as ever, 
and he has lived in my house some 
three or four weeks every summer 
for the last ten years, But he is 
such a sensitive creature, and the 
young people begin to have less taste 
for his style of joking. In short, a 
few nights back they hissed the old 
gentleman decidedly. I carried up 
his supper to him as soon as I heard 
him come in; and knowing what had 
happened (for I had been at the the- 
atre myself that evening), I wished 
to say something to comfort him ; 
he smiled and bowed, but waved his 
hand, and I left the room. I lin- 
gered for a moment at the door, how- 
ever, and heard him say to old Cid 
(that’s his dog’s name,) 

“<Tiens, mon ami, mange; tu 
le merites ; pour moi, je ne suis pas 
digne de vivre,’—(Eat my friend ; 
you deserve it; as for me, I am not 
worthy to live.”’) 

Now I never hiss, because I hate 
to think of a man’s doing his best to 
please us, and then not having the 
heart to eat his supper. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Dramaticus.—The present Drury Lane the- 
atre was built in 1812. Mr. Wyatt was the 
architect. 

An Actor.—Mr. Fox Cooper will in all pro- 
bability be the proprietor of the Dover 
theatre this season. 

A Countryman.—We believe Miss Cubitt 
died some yearsago. We have not the 


date. 
T. S — Mr. C. Kemble was born in 1775. 
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